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THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
N. E. A. 

<By L. A. WILLIAMS 

THE meeting of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A. at Chicago, 111., February 
24th to March 1st, will go down as the most repre- 
sentative and largest meeting of the Department yet 
held. Hotel accommodations were taxed to the limit, 
meeting rooms were almost uniformly crowded to 
standing capacity, crowds upon crowds surged through 
or stood about in hotel lobbies. From far and near, 
from boojk publishers down to college professors, 
from the very isles of the sea, men and women came 
to learn how we shall proceed in giving our public 
schools their rightful place in the scheme of a new 
democracy. 

The impression one carried away from the meet- 
ing was, therefore, kaleidoscopic in character. One 
could only touch here and there the high spots in the 
discussions and catch only fleeting glimpses of big 
ideas as they moved past with the smaller but no 
less necessary thoughts. Perhaps one found certain 
separate outstanding ideas, but there certainly did not 
seem to be any general common idea running through 
the sessions as at the Atlantic City meeting. 

One impression remains clear and distinct to the 
present writer. If we are to provide a democratic 
system for our schools, we must change our methods 
and our bases for gradation, placement, and promo- 
tion of pupils in our schools. Those who have been 
experimenting and trying out the intelligence tests 
as applied to our school problems have rather clearly 
demonstrated that we ought to group our pupils more 
nearly according to their intellectual ability than ac- 
cording to their chronological age, or their ability to 
complete certain parts of a machine-made course of 
study. 

Clearly, again, one of our greatest national prob- 
lems is the problem of the secondary schools. No- 
body yet has found a satisfactory solution to the great 
variety of questions arising out of the sudden com- 
ing to maturity of this younger child of our public 
school system. The 8-4 division of time in our public 
schools is not entirely satisfactory; the junior high 
school, as a separate unit midway between the elemen- 
tary and the senior high school, has not yet proven 
itself; the 6-3-3 plan needs more careful experimen- 
tation and wider application before it can be consid- 
ered as the ideal solution of the problems of high 
school organization. 

The college courses in .secondary education are in 
little better position, for there seems little or no 



agreement among college teachers of education as to 
just what constitutes or should constitute a course 
in secondary education to prepare teachers for our 
high schools. 

The vocational phase of the secondary school 
problem is apparently as badly off as any other. Just 
when shall this vocational training begin? What 
shall be its nature? How soon may part-time em- 
ployment be made a part of the curriculum ? Shall 
the vocational school be separate from or a compon- 
ent part of the usual high school system? All these 
and many more questions are still unanswered, but 
in the stage of experimentation. 

Any review of this meeting would not be com- 
plete without a mention of the hot discussion over 
the u^e of corporal punishment. Miss Blake, of 
New York City, precipitated the discussion by ne- 
gating the idea, and Mr. Fosdick, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
kept the fires burning by his affirmation of the idea. 
There was no final solution ieached which satisfied 
all, though the prevailing sentiment seemed to be that 
corporal punishment should be allowed but seldom 
used. 

So while we all went to Chicago in the hope of 
finding answers to our questions about how we shall 
fit our schools into the national plan for developing 
a more nearly true democracy, we came away feeling 
that while everyone realizes the magnitude and im- 
portance of the task, no one as yet clearly sees the 
method of attack. All our ideas about education, 
democracy, the public schools, etc., are in a seething 
solution but no one has yet found the right pedagogi- 
cal reagent to cause precipitation. 

The new officers for this year are: E. U. Graff, 
superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, Ind., presi- 
dent; D. J. Kelley, Binghamton, N. Y., and H. F. 
Johnson, Ogden, Utah, vice-presidents; Miss Charl 
O. Williams, Memphis, Tennessee, secretary. 



The true citizen will endeavor to understand the 
different racial viewpoints of the various elements 
which enter into our population. He will seek to 
divest himself of antipathy or prejudice toward any 
of those who have come to us from foreign lands, 
and he will try, by happy illustration in his own con- 
duct, to hasten appreciation of the American ideal. — 
Charles E. Hughes. 



The most dangerous foes of democratic govern- 
ment are those who seek through special privilege to 
pervert it to selfish uses, and those who, by reckless, 
untruthful, and inflammatory utterances, corrupt the 
public sentiment. — Charles E. Hughes. 



